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ABSTRACT 



A study funded by the National Institute of Justice 
finds that one in five inner-city students surveyed (one in three 
males) had been shot at, stabbed, or otherwise injured with a weapon 
at or in transit to or from school in the past few years. Dangers of 
the environment outside the school were more obviously related to the 
rate of adolescent victimization (weapon-related victimization) than 
the environment inside the school. Findings from the study were 
derived from responses to surveys completed by 1,591 students (758 
males and 833 females) in 10 inner-city public high schools in 
California, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Illinois. Seventy-five percent 
of those surveyed were African American, 16 percent were Hispanic, 2 
percent were White. Victimization did not differ significantly across 
racial and ethnic lines, but was more frequent for males. Efforts to 
increase school safety are needed, but, in fact, reduction in the 
overall level of student violence will follow only after external 
condition, promoting violence are addressed. Three tables summarize 
survey findings. (Contains 15 references.) (SLD) 
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About the National Institute 
of Justice 

The National Institute of Justice, a component of the Office of Justice Programs, is the research and development 
agency of the U.S. Department of Justice. NIJ wa^ established to prevent and reduce crime and to improve the 
criminal justice system. Specific mandates established by Congress in the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, as amended, and the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 direct the National Institute of Justice to: 

■ Sponsor special projects and research and development programs that will improve and strengthen the 
criminal justice system and reduce or prevent crime. 

■ Conduct national demonstration projects that employ innovative or promising approaches for improving 
criminal justice. 

IB Develop new technologies to fight crime and improve criminal justice. 

■ Evaluate the effectiveness of criminal justice programs and identify programs that promise to be successful if 
continued or repeated. 

■ Recommend actions that can be taken by Federal, State, and local governments as well as private 
organizations to improve criminal justice. 

■ Carry out research on criminal behavior. 

■ Develop new methods of crime prevention and reduction of crime and delinquency. 

The National Institute of Justice has a long history of accomplishments, including the following: 

■ Basic research on career criminals that led to the development of special police and prosecutor units to deal 
with repeat offenders. 

91 Research that confirmed the link between drugs and crime. 

■ The research and development program that resulted in the creation of police body armor that has meant the 
difference between life and death to hundreds of police officers. 

■ Pioneering scientific advances such as the research and development of DNA analysis to positively identify 
suspects and eliminate the innocent from suspicion. 

■ The evaluation of innovative justice programs to determine what works, including drug enforcement, 
community policing, community ant*-urug initiatives, prosecution of complex drug cases, drug testing 
throughout the criminal justice sys'.em, and user accountability programs. 

■ Creation of a corrections information-sharing system that enables State and local officials to exchange more 
efficient and cost-effective concepts and techniques for planning, financing, and constructing new prisons 
and jails. 

■ Operation of the world's largest criminal justice information clearinghouse, a resource used by State and 
local officials across . le Nation and by criminal justice agencies in foreign countries. 

The Institute Director, who is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, establishes the Institute's 
objectives, guided by the priorities of the Office of Justice Programs, the Department of Justice, and the needs of 
the criminal justice field. The Institute actively solicits L.e views of criminal justice professionals to identify their 
most critical problems. Dedicated to the priorities of Federal, State, and local criminal justice agencies, research 
and development at the National Institute of Justice continues to search for answers to what works and why in 
the Nation's war on drugs and crime. 
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Weapon-Related Victimization in Selected 
Inner-City High School Samples 

National victimization survey data indicate that over two million 
teenagers are the victims of violent crime annually (U.S. 
Department of Justice, 1992:28). In addition, numerous studies 
point to the possession of weapons by adolescents as 
increasingly problematic. This Summary Report explores the 
issue of weapon-related victimization of inner-city youths 
attending high schools with histories of violence. It focuses both 
on levels of such victimization and on characteristics, settings, 
and activities— including participation in illegal behaviors— that 
might influence victimization status. 

Background 

Weapon carrying by youths apparently is neither rare nor 
isolated. Surveys of inner-city teenage gang members in 3 cities 
in 1984 and 1985 found that, in a 1-year period, 6 in 10 
respondents had carried a weapon with the intention of using 
it in a fight or had threatened an adult with a weapon; more 
than half had done so regularly (Fagan 1989). Out of a 1988 
sample of Washington, D.C., minority, inner-city 9th and 10th 
graders, 11 percent had used a weapon to threaten someone 
(Altschuler and Brounstein 1991). Out of a 1990 nationally 
representative sample of 1 1,631 students in grades 9 through 12, 
4 percent (21 percent of the black males) reported carrying a 
gun at least once within the 30 days prior to the survey (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 1991). Out of a 
1991 sample of incarcerated, serious juvenile offenders, 55 
percent carried guns all or most of the time prior to 
incarceration; another 28 percent did so at least occasionally 
(Sheley and Wright 1993). 

The problem of youths and weapons apparently has made its 
way into schools. School administrators increasingly label 
violence and security major difficulties in their institutions, 
apparently with good reason. A 1987 survey of high school 
students in Baltimore, for example, found that almost half of 
the males had carried a gun to school at least once (Hackett, 
Sandza, Gibney, et al. 1988). That same year, 3 percent of the 
males in a survey of 11,000 8th and 10th grade students in 20 
States reported bringing a handgun to school during the year 
preceding the survey (National School Safety Center 1989). A 
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1990 investigation of 1 1th grade students in Seattle found that 
6 percent had carried a gun to school sometime in the past 
(Callahan and Rivara 1992). During the 1991-92 school year, 16 
percent of the l()th, 1 1th, and 12th grade students (25 percent 
of the male students) in an unidentified midwestern urban 
public school system reported carrying a weapon (not 
necessarily a gun) to school. Six percent of the same sample 
engaged in such weapon-carrying more than six times during the 
school year (Asmussen 1992). 

Focusing on Inner-City Youths 

Most assaults on adolescents are relatively minor (Whitaker and 
Bastion 1991; Bastion and Taylor 1991). Perhaps the transport 
of weapons by youths does not translate to serious injury to 
youths. However, it may also be that National victimization 
studies do not focus, at least in sufficient depth, on the weapon- 
related victimization of that segment of youths popularly 
thought to experience violence at rates exceeding those of other 
groups— inner-city juveniles (Altschuler and Brounstein 1991). 
In this vein, this Summary Report highlights the results of a 
study of victimization, through firearms, knives, and other 
weapons, of students attending selected inner-city high schools 
in four States. It includes a description of victimization levels as 
well as an examination of important variables linked to 
victimization. Regarding the latter, special attention is devoted 
to the extent that involvement in high-risk, illegal behaviors 
increases the likelihood of violent victimization. 

The findings derive from responses to surveys completed by 
1,591 students (758 males and 833 females) in 10 inner-city 
public high schools in California, Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
Illinois. This study was part of a larger investigation of the gun 
acquisition and possession activities of juveniles that included 
surveys both of youths in correctional facilities and of students 
in inner-city schools proximate to those facilities (Sheley and 
Wright 1993). The sites reflect the instances in which the 
researchers gained dual entry into both a State's juvenile 
correction system and at least one adjacent urban school district 
within reasonably parallel periods. 
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Method 



In all cases, local high school administrators viewed the topic of 
guns and violence among students as highly politically charged. 
They consented to the research only with the guarantee that 
their districts and schools would not be identified in the 
publication of the research results. Schools selected for study 
were identified by local school board officials as inner-city 
schools that had experienced firearms incidents in the recent 
past and whose students likely encountered gun-related violence 
(as victims, perpetrators, or bystanders) out of school. No 
formal evidence exists by which to document these claims. 
However, interviews with the faculty and students of these 
schools during the administration of the survey confirmed the 
administrators' assessments. In one school, the surveyors 
observed a student remove a gun from his jacket in order to 
examine it before responding to a particular questionnaire item. 
In the time since administration of the survey, four of the 
schools have also experienced violent episodes sufficient to gain 
national media attention. 

The survey was introduced to students as a national study of 
firearms and violence among youths. Participation in the study 
was voluntary and anonymous. Enrollments in the schools 
serving as research sites ranged from 900 to 2,100. Principals 
were asked to grant the research team access to 150 to 200 
students in each of the schools entered and, within the practical 
constraints faced by principals and teachers, to make the 
sample— students in grades 9 through 12— as representative of 
their pupils as possible. At all but two sites this meant access, 
theoretically, to all students in attendance on the day of the 
survey. Approximately 95 percent of students addressed by the 
researchers participated in the study. Percentage of student 
populations surveyed across schools ranged from 7 to 21 (with 
a mean of 10 percent; lower percentages were a function of 
larger-size schools). 

Responses to the questionnaire items displayed some variation 
across schools, as expected, but reflected no systematic site-to- 
site patterns. Site differences that did occur most often reduced 
to a single site at variance with the others concerning a given 
item; no one site appeared conspicuously at odds across all 
items. 



Validity, Completeness, and Consistency Issues 

Missing data were expected given the nature and length of the 
survey. Missing cu.scs on items used in the present analysis were 
contrasted with responding cases controlling for researcn site, 
race or ethnicity, and age. Missing and responding cases 
differed little. As a further check, all analyses reported below 
were rerun substituting predicted values for missing cases. The 
results were substantially unchanged. 

Attempts to establish level of reliability in the present study 
centered on consistent responses to pairs of items. 

Eleven such pairs of items were examined. Inconsistent 
responses averaged only 1.2 percent within a range of .5 to 2.9 
percent. To determine how systematic were the inconsistencies, 
each respondent was scored on the number of inconsistent 
answers. Respondents received scores between 0 and 11. Only 
1 percent of scored above 2; no score exceeded 4. 

Validity was more difficult to assess since there were no official 
records against whr;h to compare the self-report data. However, 
indicative of construct validity, respondents who attributed 
respect from peers to ownership of a gun also felt that friends 
would look down on them if they did not carry a gun (r = .549). 
Levels of use of heroin, crack, and cocaine were associated with 
extent of commission of properly crimes to gain drug money (r 
ranges between .4()o and .45S)— a finding consistent with those 
of previous researchers (Ohaiken and Chaiken 1990:212). 
Validity levels clearly fall within an acceptable range, but see 
the caveat that follows. 

Caveat 

It should be stressed thai the findings are technically not 
generalizable lo other settings and populations. The four States 
serving as research sites for this study were not a probability 
sample of States. Furthermore, to maximize percentages of 
respondents involved in the beha\\>rs of interest to this study, 
the study purposely focused on students from especially 
problematic inner-city schools. Therefore, the 10 high schools 
and, by virtue of the voluntary nature of participation in the 
study, the respondents in those institutions serving as research 
sites were not probability samples of their respective universes. 
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Nonetheless, comparison of respondents' profiles with those 
known through studies of youths in similar environments 
indicates that the present sample was not dissimilar to samples 
from other investigations. 

Respondent Characteristics and Criminal Profiles 

The average respondent's age was lft. The modal educational 
attainment level was l()th grade. Of those surveyed, 75 percent 
were African-American, 16 percent Hispanic, 2 percent white, 
and 7 percent other. All of the respondents were from cities 
with populations exceeding 250,000. 

A total of 31 percent of the respondents (43 percent of males 
and 14 percent of females) reported having been arrested or 
picked up by the police at least once: 3 percent (ft percent of 
males, 1 percent of females) had been arrested or picked up 
"many" times. A total of 15 percent (23 percent of males, 9 
percent of females) reported having stolen something worth at 
least $50, and 5 percent (9 percent of males, 1 percent of 
females) reported having used a weapon to commit a crime. 

Much of the recent attention to youths violence has centered on 
the use and sale of so-called hard drugs, specifically heroin, 
cocaine, and crack. Any use of hard drugs was reported by only 
4 percent (ft percent of males. 2 percent of females). 
Furthermore, the vast majority of users reported only occasional 
use. A greater percentage of students (13 percent; 18 percent 
of males and l ) percent of females) had either dealt drugs 
themselves or worked for someone who did. 

The presumed link between gangs and violence is also common 
in most discussions of crime in the Nation's urban centers. For 
the present study, gangs are classified into three general types: 
(1) quasi-gang: a group with whom the respondent identifies but 
does not define as an organized gang: (2) unstructured gang: a 
group that is considered an organized gang by the respondent 
but has fewer than 10 members or has few of the trappings 
normally associated with gangs (i.e., an "official" name, an 
"official" leader, regular meetings, designated clothing, and a 
specified turf); and (3) structured gang: a group that is 
considered an organized gang by the respondent, has at least 10 
members, and has at least 4 of the trappings normally 
associated with gangs. A total ol 21 percent of the students (25 



percent of the males, 18 percent of the females) were affiliated 
with a gang of some kind. Most (55 percent) belonged to quasi- 
gangs; membership in a structured gang was the least common 
(16 percent). 

Weapon-Related Victimization 

Respondents were asked whether they had experienced any of 
the following while at school or in transit to or from school in 
the past few years: shot at with a gun, stabbed with a knife, 
injured with a weapon other than a gun or a knife. Limitation 
of victimization incidents to those at or associated with travel 
to and from school necessarily produces a conservative portrait 
of students' violent experiences. School tends to aggregate 
youths in a fashion that increases the odds of disputes. 
However, it also constrains the amount and types of violence 
that emerge from such conflict. 

For each of the three victimization items, response categories 
included: never (0), just once (1), a few times (2), and many 
times (3). Combining responses to the victimization items 
permits the calculation of a victimization score for each 
respondent ranging from 0 (never victimized) to 9 (shot at, 
stabbed, and otherwise injured many times each). 

Table 1 displays patterns of victimization by sex. A total of 2 in 
10 students had been assault victims. As indicated by the 
victimization scores, males (30 percent) were twice as likely as 
females (16 percent) to have been attacked. More than half of 
those assaulted had experienced multiple victimizations. Type 
of weapon used in the assaults varied. Students were as likely 
to have been shot at as injured with a weapon othe: than a gun 
or a knife; the odds of having been stabbed were somewhat 
lower. A higher percentage of males reported shootings. Males 
were most likely to have been shot at; females most likely were 
victimized with a weapon other than a gun or knife. 

Dangerous Environments 

Attention to the lifestyles or routine activities of victims of 
violent crime has become a staple of much analysis of 
victimization patterns. In brief, students of the issue argue that 
the occurrence of a crime reflects the coincidence of a 
motivated offender, a suitable target, and the absence of 
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capable guardianship against predation. All else being equal, 
persons whose routine activities place them in locations more 
likely frequented by offenders and less well policed than other 
places stand a better chance of becoming victims of such crimes 
as robbery and assault. 

Many of the victim's activities studied by researchers in this 
area pertain to demographic status; youths and single persons, 
for example, are at greater risk simply by virtue of lifestyles that 
take them out of the home and into more trafficked areas, thus 
increasing their level of exposure as potential largets of 
violence. Association with members of demographic categories 
disproportionately populated with predators (e.g., young males) 
increases the likelihood of victimization (Lauritsen, Laub, and 
Sampson 1992). Apart from these social category-based 
activities, certain behavioral choices may put one at higher risk 
of victimization— accepting rides with strangers, frequenting 
dangerous bars, walking alone at night in parks, and so forth. 

That many students in the present study were exposed to 
dangerous environments is clear. A total of 4 in 10 (39 percent; 
37 percent of the males and 42 percent of the females) reported 
that male relatives carried guns outside their homes. A total of 
1 in 3 (35 percent; 42 percent of the males and 28 percent of 
the females) had friends who carried guns outside the home, 
and 1 in 4 (23 percent; males and females equally) considered 
guns easy to get in their neighborhoods. A total of 80 percent 
of the respondents, males and females equally, reported that 
other students carried weapons to school; 66 percent of the 
respondents (again, males and females alike) personally knew 
someone who had done so. Two-thirds also personally knew 
someone who had been shot at, stabbed, or otherwise assaulted 
while in school. Finally, a third of the respondents (38 percent; 
35 percent of males and 41 percent of females) agreed or 
strongly agreed that "there is a lot of violence in this school." 

High-Risk Illegal Activities 

Nothing in any explication of the routine activities approach 
specifies that the activities in question must be legal. Indeed, 
researchers have argued persuasively that a victim's high-risk 
routine activities as easily can be illegal as legal (Jensen and 
Brownfield 1986, Lauritsen, Sampson, and Laub 1991, and 
Sheley, McGee, and Wright 1992). That is, routinely engaging 
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in illegal activities (e.g., drug transactions or robberies) or 
belonging to groups that routinely engage in or attract violence 
(sometimes pioactively, as do certain youth gangs) would seem 
to place individuals in exceptionally high-risk categories. 

As noted earlier, many students in the present sample reported 
engaging in behaviors that likely increased the risk of violent 
viccimization— criminal activity, drug use and trafficking, gang 
activity. Additionally and related, one in four students (males 
and females roughly equally) reported carrying a weapon while 
in school. More than 4 in 10 (44 percent; 51 percent of males 
and 38 percent of females) carried a weapon outside of school. 
Whether or not weapon-carrying by the students was proactive 
(re'- . d to criminality, for example) or reactive (fear-driven), it 
can be hypothesized reasonably that the behavior raised the 
stakes in disputes, leaving all parties at higher risk of injury. 

Who Is Victimized? 

At least among inner-city students of the kind sampled in this 
study sociodemographic characteristics were not highly 
predicdve of violent victimization. Victimization status did not 
differ significantly among respondents across racial and ethnic 
lines, age categories, and grade levels. Only sex seemed to 
influence victimization levels, with males significantly more 
likely to have experienced a shooting, stabbing, or other 
weapon-related assault. 

As the findings in Table 2 suggest, exposure to a dangerous 
environment significantly raised the risk of weapon-related 
victimization for respondents of the type studied here. Since the 
same results pertained for victimization status generally as for 
each victimization item separately, only relationships regarding 
the former are reported in the table. Respondents with male 
relatives who carried guns were more likely than those without 
such relatives to have been violently victimized. Those whose 
friends carried guns and those who perceived guns as readily 
available in the neighborhood also were more likely to report 
assaults. Students who reported that their peers carried weapons 
to school and who personally knew other students who had 
done so ere more likely to report having been victimized. 
Higher percentages of those who personally knew other 
students who had been shot at, stabbed, or otherwise injured in 
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school reported assaults. Only the perception of one's school as 
violent was not linked significantly to victimization status, 
though the direction of this finding mirrors those regarding 
other measures of environment. 

Given the findings regarding environment, the data reported in 
Table 3 concerning higher-risk activities are not surprising. 
Again, since the same results pertained for victimization status 
generally as for each victimization item separately, only 
relationships regarding the former are reported in the table. 
Criminal activity increased the risk of weapon-related 
victimization. Those with arrest records, those who had stolen 
something worth at least $50, and those who had used a weapon 
to commit a crime were more likely to have been victimized. So 
also were those who reported carrying weapons in and out of 
school, using hard drugs, selling drugs, and belonging to a gang. 
Gang members who belonged to structured gangs were more 
susceptible to violent victimization. 



Multivariate Considerations 

Few of the variables examined in this study as potentially linked 
to weapon-related victimization are uncorrelated with the 
others. It is possible, then, that some of the relationships 
reported in Tables 2 and 3 actually simply echo others; many 
may be reduced to a few. To test this possibility, multivariate 
analysis was. conducted to assess the relationship between any 
given variable and violent victimization independent of the 
effects of other variables. 1 The findings indicated that gender 
is the only sociodemographic variable related to weapon-related 
victimization; males are more likely to be victims of violence. 
The dangerous environment outside of school is related to 
violent victimization, but the dangerous enviroment inside of 
school is less obviously related. Independent of the effects of 
other variables, personal acquaintance with those who carry 



'The specific multivariate technique employed in this analysis wasTOBIT 
(McDonald and Moffitt 1980), employed because the dependent variable has a 
high proportion of its cases (79 percent) clustered at a limiting value (zero or 
"no victimization"). The high degree of intercorrelation among the independent 
variables in the present study necessitated the analysis of many TOBIT models, 
alternating highly related variables from model to model. Essentially the same 
patterns emerged with each model. 
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weapons to school and perceiving one's school as a violent 
place are not linked to victimization (perhaps indicating rational 
decisions to maintain a low profile in the dangerous 
environment). Only personal acquaintance with those who have 
been victimized in school is related to victimization level 
(perhaps suggesting the possibility of simultaneous victimization 
of respondent and friends). High-risk activities, for the most 
part, increase the likelihood that a student will experience 
weapon-related victimization. Net of the effects of the other 
variables, only drug-related activity (drug selling and hard-drug 
use) is not related to the victimization of students of the type 
surveyed in this study. 

Implications 

Weapon-related victimization clearly is not uncommon among the 
type ofinner-ucy high school students who were the subjects of this 
research project— that is, among students in particularly troubled 
inner-city schools. One in five students (nearly one in three 
males) among the current respondents had been shot at, 
stabbed, or otherwise injured with a weapon at or in transit to 
or from school in the past few years. A total of 1 in 10 had 
been victimized more than once. Stabbings occurred least often; 
shootings and injuries from other weapons were roughly equally 
common. Aside from gender, no sociodemographic 
characteristic of the current selected sample was linked to 
victimization level. However, many students in the present sample 
reported engaging in behaviors that increased the. risk of violent 
victimization-- criminal activity, gang activity, the carrying of 
weapons. For example, 1 in 4 respondents reported having 
carried a weapon while in school, and 4 in 10 had carried a 
weapon outside of school. 

Perhaps the most striking of the present findings is the apparent 
level of danger that characterized so many students' social 
environments. A total of 4 in 10 students reported that male 
relatives carried guns outside their homes. One in three had 
friends who carried guns outside the home. One in four 
considered guns easy to obtain in their neighborhoods. Two of 
every three respondents personally knew someone who had 
obtained a gun. Two-thirds also personally knew someone who 
had carried a weapon to school. At the multivariate level, a 
dangerous environment outside the school, as opposed to a 
dangerous environment inside the school, was the better 
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predictor of weapon-related victimization at or during travel to 
and from school. 



Judging from the present findings (and recognizing that the present 
respondents are students in particularly troubled schools), it 
appears that schools do not generate weapon-related violence as 
much as they represent the location (exactly or approximately) 
where violence spawned outside the institution is enacted. That is, 
inner-city youths do not assume new personae upon passing 
through school gates. Most weapon-related violence in schools 
is imported and occurs because the social worlds of some 
students encourage the use of weapons (students see males in 
their families carrying guns, for example), because some pupils 
engage in potentially violent behaviors (criminal activity, for 
example), or because simply carrying weapons promotes more 
injurious outcomes of standard juvenile disputes. 

Schools can do much to prevent violence on their grounds- 
metal detectors, increased security, and so forth— though the 
production of high levels of such prevention (e.g., saturated 
patrols as opposed to sporadic patrols) can be quite costiy. It is 
also clear that differences in administrations, teachers, and 
physical layouts are linked to differential rates of violence 
across school sites. Numerous programs are now being 
introduced by which schools become safe havens from 
community and home-related problems and through which 
students are taught basic conflict management skills for use in 
and out of school. But the source of trouble lies outside the 
school, and school security efforts are more likely to displace 
than to reduce violence. Reduction in the levels of violence 
against students, as opposed to reduction of violence on school 
grounds, will follow only after the external conditions promoting 
the violence are addressed. This will require a community-level 
comprehensive effort. 
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Table 1. Weapon-Related Victimizatin Profiles 


* 


Victimization 


% Total 


% Males 


/O i vlllalvj 


onot At 


iZ. 




s 
0 


(N) 


^ iOoU ) 




(733) 


Stabbed 


8 


10 


7 


(N) 


(1378) 


(591) 


(734) 


Injured with 


13 


17 


10 


other weapon type 


(1374) 


(590) 




(N) 








Victimization Score 








0 


79 


70 


84 


1 


9 


11 


8 


2 


5 


8 


3 


3 + 


7 


It 


5 


(N) 


(1363) 


(583) 


(727) 



* Ns in parentheses represent sample and subsample populations upon which 
percentages are based. All differences between males and females reported in Table 1 
are statistically significant at least at the .05 level. 
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Table 2. Dangerous Environment and Weapon-Related Victimization* 


Item Victimization Score 

(in percent) 

0 1 2 3 + 


Friends carry guns (1310) 
no 
yes 


85** 8 3 4 
65 10 10 15 


Male relatives carry guns (1329) 
no 
yes 


35** 8 3 3 
67 10 8 14 


Guns accessible, in neighborhood (1252) 
no 
yes 


86** 6 3 4 
T) 11 7 10 


Peers carry weapons to school (1314) 
no more than a few- 
more than a few 


87** 7 4 3 
73 11 6 10 


Personally know kids who carry weapons 
to school (1323) 

no 

yes 


82** 8 5 5 
67 11 6 16 


Personally know kids victimized 
with weapons at school (1363) 

no 

yes 


90** 6 2 2 
68 11 8 12 


Violence level high in school (1211) 
disagree 
agree 


81 9 5 5 
77 8 5 10 



Table 3. High-Risk Activities and Weapon-Related Victimization* 


Itp.m Victimization Jcore 

(in percent) 

0 1 2 3 + 


Arrest record (1331) 
no 
yes 


87** 7 4 3 
60 14 7 19 


Theft worth $50+ (1336) 
no 
yes 


1 1 * * (*> A C 

83 8 4 5 
59 11 10 20 


Used weapon in crime (1363) 
no 
yes 


80 y jo 

71 6 j 17 


Carried weapon to and from school 
(1363) 

no 

yes 


O A * * O A A 

84 8 4 4 
61 13 9 17 


Carried weapon while out or school 
(1363) 

no 

yes 


84** 8 4 4 
61 1. 9 17 


Used hard drugs (1363) 
no 
yes 


on** q 5 6 
40 9 11 40 


Sold drugs (1259) 
no 
yes 


84** 8 4 5 
50 16 9 24 


Gang member (1349) 
no 
yes 


83** 8 5 4 
61 13 8 19 


Gang Type (296 
quasi-gang 
unstructured gang 
structured gang 


80** 0 0 20 
50 12 10 29 
31 16 19 34 



* Ns in parentheses. 
** p < .001. 
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Weapon-Related Victimization in Selected 
Inner-City High School Samples 



Over 2 million teenagers are the victims of violent crime 
annually, and numerous studies have pointed to the 
increased possession of weapons by adolescents as part 
of the problem. How high is the level of victimization 
among students in inner-city high schools? What influ- 
ences their becoming victims of firearms, knives, and 
other weapons? A study funded by the National Institute 
of Justice, Weapon-Related Victimization in Selected 
Inner-City High School Samples, found that one in five 
inner-city students surveyed (one in three males) had 
been shot at, stabbed, or otherwise injured with a 
weapon at or in transit to or from school in the past few- 
years. The dangers of the environment outside of school 
were more obviously related to the rate of adolescent 
victimization than the environment inside the school. 

Study design 

Findincs from this study were derived from responses to 
surveys completed by 1,591 students (758 males and 
833 females) in 10 inner-city public high schools in 
California, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Illinois. Schools 
selected for study were identified by local school board 
officials as inner-city schools that had experienced 
firearms incidents in the recent past and whose students 
likely encountered gun-related violence (as victims, 
perpetrators, or bystanders) out of school. Participation in 
the survey was voluntary and anonymous. 

It should be noted that because the research sites were 
not based on probability samples and because student 
participation was voluntary, the findings of this study do 
not necessarily apply to other settings and populations. 



Student profiles 



The average respondent was 16 y>.ars old and had 
reached the 10 lh grade. Seventy-five percent of those 



surveyed were African-American, 16 percent Hispanic, 
2 percent white, and 7 percent other. 

Many students indicated experience with the criminal 
justice system: 31 percent of the respondents (43 percent 
of males, 14 percent of females) reported having been 
arrested or picked up by the police at least once; 
1 5 percent (23 percent of males, 9 percent of females) 
reported having stolen something worth at least $50. 

Almost one-quarter of ail students (25 percent of males, 
18 percent of females) reported affiliation with a gang of 
some kind; most (55 percent) were members of a quasi- 
gang, a loosely affiliated group; only 4 percent (6 percent 
of males, 2 percent of females) reported using illegal 
drugs although 13 percent (18 percent of males and 9 
percent of females) said they had sold drugs or worked 
for someone who did. 

All else being equal, it is generally accepted that individu- 
als routinely in locations frequented by offenders and less 
well policed than other places are more likely to become 
victims of such crimes as robbery and assault. Many 
students in the study were exposed to such dangerous 
environments: 

Outside of school 

■ Four in ten reported that male relatives carried guns 
outside their homes. 

■ One in three had friends who carried guns outside the 
home. 

■ One in four considered guns easy to get in their 
neighborhoods. 

Inside school 

■ Two-thirds personally knew someone who carried a 
weapon to school and one in four reported carrying 
weaponb while in school. 



■ Two-thirds personally knew someone who had been 
shot at, stabbed, or otherwise assaulted while in 
school. 

■ A third agreed or strongly agreed that "there is a lot of 
violence in this school." 

Who is victimized and why? 

Respondents were asked if they had been victims of 
weapon-related violence while at school or in transit to or 
from school in the past few years. Twenty percent of the 
students (30 percent males, 16 percent females) reported 
that they had been assault victims; more than half of 
those assaulted had experienced multiple victimizations. 
Students were as likely to have been shot at as injured 
with a weapon other than a gun or knife; the odds of 
having been stabbed were somewhat lower. 

Factors such as risky behaviors (e.g., engaging in illegal 
activities) or occupation in a dangerous environment 
were hypothesized as potentially linked to weapon- 
related victimization. An analysis to assess the relation- 
ship between any single factor and violent victimization — 
independent of the effects of other variables — found that 
high-risk activities, for the most part, increased the 
likelihood that a student would experience weapon- 
related victimization. Such activities included theft, 
weapon use, carrying a weapon to and from school, 
carrying a weapon while out of school, and gang mem- 
bership. Only drug-related activity (dr selling and hard- 
drug use) was not related to victimization. 

Victimization also did not differ significantly across racial 
and ethnic lines, sociodemographic characteristics, age 
categories, or grade levels. Only gender seemed to 
influence victimization levels, with males significantly 
more likely to have experienced a shooting, stabbing, or 
other weapon-related assault. 



Personal acquaintance with those who arry weapons to 
school and perceiving one's school as a violent place 
were not linked to victimization. But personal acquain- 
tance with those who had been victimized in school was 
related to victimization level (perhaps suggesting that the 
respondent and friend were simultaneously victimized). 

Implications 

To prevent violence on school grounds, metal detectors 
and increased security are obvious, yet costly, solutions. 
Some schools have successfully become "safe havens" 
from community and family- related problems by teaching 
students basic conflict management skills. 

However, since the dangerous environment outside the 
school, as opposed to dangerous environment in school, 
was the better predictor of weapon-related victimization 
at or during travel to and from school, it appears that 
schools do not generate weapon-related violence as 
much as they represent the location (exactly or approxi- 
mately) where violence is enacted. If the source of 
trouble lies outside the school walls, school security 
efforts are likely to displace violence rather than eliminate 
it. Reduction in the overall level of student violence will 
follow only after the external conditions promoting vio- 
lence are addressed. 



The Report Summary of this study, Weapon 
Related Victimization in Selected Inner-City High 
School Samples, by Joseph F. Sheley, Ph.D.; Zina 
T. McGee, Ph.D.; and James D. Wright, Ph.D., is 
available from the National Criminal Justice Refer- 
ence Service, Box 6000, Rockville, MD 20650, 
800-851-3420. Ask for NCJ 1 51526. 
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